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DISCUSSIONS. 

AGNOSTICISM AND DISGUISED MATERIALISM. 

Of the many deplorable prejudices with which philosophy has to 
contend, one of the most injurious is the aversion shown to some 
names, as well as the superstitious attachment to others ; the result, 
in either case, being a great confusion of thought and a lack (very 
often unconscious) of intellectual honesty. The terms materialism 
and religion are good illustrations of this unfortunate aberration of 
the human mind. We find many thinkers who, although believing 
and teaching that mind is a function of organized matter (and perhaps 
of all matter), still have for avowed materialists nothing but contempt 
and derision ; while, on the other hand, many who believe only in a 
blind nature governed by mechanical laws insist on calling their 
atheo-materialistic system a religion, and declare that man is neces- 
sarily a religious being. In this connection Mr. Spencer's views, 
and those of many other modern men of science, are worthy of notice 
and deserving of a careful analysis. 

And first as to Mr. Spencer's agnosticism. I have here to repeat 
the charge made by M. Guyau against the English utilitarians, — 
namely, that, although their power and methods of investigation are 
very vast, their logic is very often deficient ; for, in many instances, 
they inconsistently stop short of the necessary consequences of their 
doctrines. In the case of Mr. Spencer, it seems to me that, if we carry 
his principle of unknowability to its extreme limits, we must conclude, 
not, as he does, that there is an objective reality, an infinite and 
absolute external force, but that we do not know whether there is 
anything objective at all. 1 On the truth of this proposition I need not 
insist, as the metaphysical uncertainty concerning the existence of 
the external world is a well-known and generally accepted doctrine. 
Mr. Spencer says that, if idealism be true, the theory of evolution 
is but a dream; and, in order to redeem that theory, he attacks 
the vexed problem of subject and object with all the power and 
resources of his privileged intellect {Principles of Psychology, pt. 

1 When with Mr. Spencer's conceivability-criterion of truth we couple his 
declarations that all our ideas of reality are only verbally intelligible, the true 
nature of things, as verbally expressed, being in fact unthinkable, can we, in 
strict logic, reject scepticism as demonstrably false and absurd? 
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vii). However, he does not seem to have succeeded in proving any- 
thing new, or added any solid reasons why the existence of the ob- 
jective world should be admitted as a demonstrated or necessary 
truth. The possibility still remains that not only the doctrine of 
evolution, but our whole mental life may, after all, be nothing but a 
dream. This difficulty, however, does not practically affect scientific 
conclusions : metaphysical agnosticism is not synonymous with scien- 
tific agnosticism. In the province of science, the existence of the 
objective world is admitted as a postulate, and in all our investiga- 
tions we proceed as if there were an objective reality; or, at least, our 
language and our thoughts have developed in the form we conceive 
they would have taken had they arisen from the mutual relations 
between a subject and a real object. Even though we may be 
dreaming, we may say that we have discovered, if not the order of 
nature, at least the order of our dreams ; and this, I think, is sufficient 
for the purposes of life, of science, and of philosophy. 

Mr. Spencer, I believe, has made a very unjust application of his 
agnostic principles to the controversy of materialism versus spiritual- 
ism. When it is said that, because the ultimate nature of both mind 
and matter is unknowable, the war between materialists and spirit- 
ualists is a war of words, the problem is taken from scientific to 
metaphysical ground. I do not deny the legitimacy of metaphysical 
criticism; nor do I fail to see that it discloses the fact that our 
knowledge is uncertain and only hypothetical. But logic seems to 
deny the legitimacy of applying the metaphysical criticism to only 
one order of facts, and declaring that other branches of scientific 
knowledge are impregnable by it and inaccessible to it. For the 
' war ' between materialists and spiritualists reduces itself to the solu- 
tion of this problem : Given a material organism called brain, and 
a phenomenon called mind, to determine, by actual experiment, 
whether the one always appears in connection with the other, and in 
such a connection as to warrant the belief in a causal relation between 
the two. Leaving all metaphysical speculation aside, this is a per- 
fectly intelligible problem, and as susceptible of scientific solution as 
the question whether heat and mechanical work be mutually convert- 
ible according to a fixed quantitative law. No doubt the former 
problem, when considered in all its details, is more complex and 
more difficult of solution than the latter ; but I do not see why it 
should be relegated to that realm of darkness called the unknowable, 
except when, on metaphysical grounds, we discover that, in ultimate 
analysis, we do not really know whether there is such a thing as 
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matter, or what the intimate nature of matter is ; and, on these 
grounds, any problem must be declared insoluble, seeing that all data 
are in themselves uncertain postulates. 

It must be further remembered that most of the great 'acquisitions' 
of modern science are avowedly nothing but hypotheses, and that 
they are recognized as such, not only for metaphysical reasons, but, 
what is more serious, for scientific reasons. Such, for instance, are 
the doctrine of organic evolution, the nebular hypothesis, and many 
theories, and even 'laws,' of physics and of chemistry. Nor must it 
be forgotten that, in the higher regions of speculation, our beliefs 
are based only on reasons of more or less probability, nothing being 
demonstrably true in an absolute manner. The laws of gravitation 
we assert to be due to the properties of what we call matter ; but this 
does not exclude the possibility of their being due, as was formerly 
believed, to the agency of spiritual beings. Would Mr. Spencer 
have declared this question to be but a ' war of words,' had he lived 
in the time of Kepler ? In like manner, when we endeavor to trace 
the processes of mind to their concomitant physiological phenomena, 
we are not dealing with mere words, nor using unmeaning and non- 
sensical jargon ; we are doing what is done in every scientific inves- 
tigation, — referring, or endeavoring to refer, a known phenomenon 
to a known agent. If mind is never observed apart from a material 
organism, if the mental operations are observed to depend upon the 
conditions of that organism, if mind develops in proportion as or- 
ganization develops, if changes in the organism cause corresponding 
changes in the mind, if paralysis of the organism produces paralysis 
of the mind — then we are not, in my judgment, indulging in vain 
and chimerical speculations when we state, as a very probable hypo- 
thesis, or a very plausible scientific theory, that mind is a function 
of the material system we call an organism, and not a separate and 
independent entity, existing by itself and without any substantial 
point of contact with what we call matter. And such is the essence 
of all materialistic theories. I should like to have it clearly explained 
why the contest between these theories and those theories which, 
while granting the existence of matter, brain, and a nervous system, 
still deny the above facts, is nothing but a 'war of words.' 

Although I fear I have already taken too much space, the 
importance of the subject will, I hope, justify me in making a few 
final remarks on the character and scope of materialism, considered 
as a physio-psychological theory. Materialism, if I do not mistake, 
does not pretend to give an insight into the ultimate nature of either 
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mind or matter ; it is not concerned with the ontological problems 
relating to ' substance,' ' essence,' and the like ; it simply claims 
that, whatever mind and matter may be in themselves, they are 
inseparable both in fact and in thought. This, indeed, is the 
opinion of almost all modern psychologists and physiologists, Mr. 
Spencer included ; but they prefer to call their views by some more 
respectable name, such as monism, or agnosticism. It is true that 
some acknowledged materialists, as Vogt and Biichner, have often 
indulged in very gross and inaccurate language, and, what is worse, 
they have displayed a zeal and intolerance very unbecoming to the 
spirit of true science and philosophy ; and this, no doubt, has pro- 
duced a sort of aversion, not to their theories, which are the theories 
of almost all the scientific world, but to the epithet materialist, which 
seems to be associated with the ideas of controversial personalism 
and vulgarity. To this must be added that the opponents of materi- 
alism have constantly charged its advocates with sensuous Epicurean- 
ism and other moral 'monstrosities' that have horrified even such 
a man as Professor Haeckel, who, although confessing himself a 
materialist, prefers to use the less odious name of monism for his 
philosophical views. Not all thinkers, however, have the candor 
of Professor Haeckel, and they have finally come to convince them- 
selves that, by repudiating the name, they have ceased to embrace 
the doctrines of materialism. I can substantiate this truth by no 
better argument than by a comparison of the fundamental and 
essential tenets of ' crude ' materialism (i.e., materialism pure and 
simple), as expounded by Biichner, with those of 'guarded or quali- 
fied materialism' (the growing opinion), as expounded by Bain. 

"The arguments for the two substances," Bain says, "have, we 
believe, now entirely lost their validity; they are no longer compatible 
with ascertained science and clear thinking. The one substance, 
with two sets of properties, two sides, the physical and the mental — 
a double-faced unity — would appear to comply with all the exigencies 
of the case" (Mind and Body, Appleton's edition of 1887, ch. 
vii, p. 196). Although this is couched in guarded and qualified 
language, the real import of it is obviously identical with the ' crude ' 
proposition that what we know as matter exhibits the property, or 
the function, we know as mind. And this is expressly declared by 
Bain himself in the following terms: "The more careful and 
studied observations of physiologists have shown beyond question 
that the brain as a whole is indispensable to thought, to feeling, and 
to volition" (ibid., ch. ii, p. 13). As appears from his further 
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exposition, this ' indispensableness ' is to be taken as applying to 
the very existence of thought, for he repudiates the hypothesis that 
mind uses the organism as an ' instrument.' 

What, now, are the claims of ' crude ' materialism ? I quote from 
Biichner: "That the brain is the organ of thought, and that both 
stand in such an intimate and necessary relation that their separate 
existence cannot be imagined, is a truth that is scarcely doubted by 
a physician or physiologist" {Force and Matter, 2d English edition, 
ch. xii, p. 106). "The whole science of man is a continuous proof 
in favor of the connection of brain and mind ; and all the verbiage 
of philosophical psychologists in regard to the separate existence 
of the soul and its independence of its material organ is without 
the least value in opposition to the power of facts " {ibid., p. 
124). The results of observation and experiment are expressed by 
" the law that mind and brain necessarily determine each other, that 
they stand to each other in inseparable causal relations . . . ; men- 
tal activity is a function of the cerebral substance " {ibid., ch. xiii, 
p. 139). Materialism contents itself with expressing the law, or the 
fact, of the connection between mind and body, without pretending 
to give an explanation as to the intimate nature of that union: "For 
the gist of our question, it is a matter of perfect indifference to us to 
know the mode by which such a connection is rendered possible. It 
is enough for our purpose to have, by facts, shown the inseparable- 
ness of matter and mind, of soul and body, as well as the necessity 
of their causal relations" 1 {ibid., ch. xii, p. 133). Nor does mate- 
rialism claim that mind is a material thing, that it is matter or motion, 
or that it can be expressed in terms of matter: " Physical and mental 
nature determine each other ; but no direct comparison can be made 
between them — it can only be asserted that they are inseparable " 
{ibid., p. 134). "We have defined force as a property of matter, 
inseparable from it; yet, in regard to our conception, they are 
widely distinct, and in a certain sense opposed to each other. At 
least, we know not how to define force or spirit otherwise than by 
something immaterial and opposed to matter " {ibid., ch. xiii, p. 
136). In short, all materialism claims is that, given the material 
structure we call an organism, the testimony of facts tends to show 

1 Such terms as ' connection ' and ' union,' although consecrated by usage, are 
still a survival of the dualistic view : they seem to imply, as they once did imply, 
that we admit the independent existence of the two ' connected ' realities. For 
this reason, I should prefer to speak of the coexistence of mind and organized 
matter ; and, from a purely materialistic point of view, of the mentality of (some) 
organized matter. 
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that the phenomena of mind are inherent in that organism; that 
the hypothesis of an immaterial being (i.e., a being of a different 
nature from what we call matter) is not warranted by observed facts; 
and that, given the existence of matter, mind does not seem to exist, 
so far as we know, by itself and independently of matter; or, in 
Bain's words, that " the brain as a whole is indispensable to thought." 
I may take for granted that the above propositions are identical 
with those advanced by Bain, Spencer, and almost all men of 
science; and I should like to know why they who accept such 
propositions cannot with propriety be called materialists, or where 
lies the essential and fundamental difference between such views 
as Bain's and the 'crude' materialism of Buchner. For, unless 
this difference be plainly established, it must be confessed that 
'monists,' 'qualified materialists,' and the like, are nothing but dis- 
guised ' crude ' materialists playing (or fighting) with words ; and 
that it is they, not the others, who indulge in logomachy. 

Antonio Llano. 



